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" And even in scientific matters the loftiest intellects have occa-
sionally yielded, as when Newton was misled by the analogy
between the seven tones of music and the seven colours of his
spectrum. . . . Even the genius of Huyghens did not prevent
him from inferring that but one satellite could belong to Saturn,
because, with those of Jupiter and the earth, it completed the
perfect number of six." But is it certain that Newton and
Huyghens were only reasonable when their theories were true,
and that their mistakes were the fruit of a disordered fancy 1
Or that the savages, from whom we have inherited the most
fundamental inductions of our knowledge, were always super-
stitious when they believed what we now know to be
preposterous ?
It is important to understand that the common sense of the
race has been impressed by very weak analogies and has attri-
buted to them an appreciable probability, and that a logical
theory, which is to justify common sense, need not be afraid of
including these marginal cases. Even our belief in the real
existence of other people, which we all hold to be well estab-
lished, may require for its justification the combination of
experience with a just appreciable d priori possibility for
Animism generally.1 If we actually possess evidence which
renders some conclusion absurd, it is very difficult for us to
appreciate the relation of this conclusion to data which are
different and less complete ; but it is essential that we should
realise arguments from analogy as relative to premisses, if we are
to approach the logical theory of Induction without prejudice.
5. While we depreciate the former probability of beliefs
which we no longer hold, we tend, I think, to exaggerate the
present degree of certainty of what we still believe. The preceding
paragraph is not intended to deny that savages often greatly
1 "This is animism, or that sense of something in Nature which to the
enlightened or civilised man is not there, and in the civilised man's child, if it
be admitted that he has it at all, is but a faint survival of a-phase of the
primitive mind. And by animism I do not mean the theory of a soul in
nature, but the tendency or impulse or instinct, in which aH myth originates,
to animate all things; the projection of ourselves into nature; the sense and
apprehension of an intelligence like our own, but more powerful in all visible
things" (Hudson, Far Away and Long Ago, pp. 224-5). This 'tendency or
impulse or instinct,' refined by reason and enlarged by experience, may be
required, in the shape of an intuitive a priori probability, if some of those
universal conclusions of common sense, which the most sceptical do not kick
away, are to be supported with rational foundations.